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The following letter from Mr. Leonard 
Hawksley will be of great interest to many of 
our readers who are interested in the horses of 
the war. 

66, Piazza di Spagna, Roms, ITaty. 
February 3rd, 1916. 

Dear Mrs. SmitH,—Thank you very much 
for your letter of January 6th. It is most kind 
of you to have sent me the case containing 
wither-pads, bandages, and soldiers’ comforts, 
in spite of not having heard from me during last 
year. I sent you a cable in answer to your 
letter of July 21st, and a card in reply to your 
letter of September 9th, but evidently they did 
not-reach you. The Censor has stopped dozens 
of perfectly innocent cables without giving 
notice to their senders, which caused much in- 
convenience and great loss of money to several 
people here. In my cable I asked you to send 
me here all available bandages and wither-pads 
for use in the Italian Blue Cross Hospitals. 

The work connected with the Italian Blue 
Cross has taken up nearly all my time ever since 
March. In May my private secretary, who 
was an Austrian, had to leave the country in a 
hurry, in order to avoid being interned, and 
from then until quite recently I have had to 
write all English and French correspondence 
with my own hand, since I could find no typist. 

The Italian Blue Cross has now seven hos- 
pitals, with accommodation for about 1,600 
horses and mules. From July to December it 
had treated 2,932 animals, of which 1,087 were 
cured and returned to active service, 211 were 
sold to farmers, because, although cured, they 
were unfit for the incessant toil of war, 183 died, 
and 25 were shot, because they were incurable. 
These animals were nearly all convalescents 
discharged from the Field Hospitals of the 
Italian Army. Very few of these had been 
wounded by explosives. The greater number 
were suffering from extreme exhaustion and 
want of food. There was a large proportion of 
animals with enormous harness galls, caused 
chiefly by neglect of the drivers. Many were 
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suffering from pneumonia, and some hundreds 
had shingles. If these animals had not been 
cared for by the Blue Cross, they would prob- 
ably have been sold cheaply to men who would 
have worked them to death in their weak state 
of health, or else they would have been sent to 
remount camps, where they would have been 
neglected. 

I am now negotiating with the Ministry of 
War for the foundation of a new Society to be 
called the Red Star, which will belong to the 
International Alliance of that name, whose 
headquarters are at Geneva, and which is en- 
deavoring to obtain for those that have care of 
wounded horses the same immunity as is sup- 
posed to be enjoyed by the personnel of the Red 
Cross. 

The Red Star would have its hospitals not 
more than 12 miles from the trenches and would 
deal with wounded horses and horses that had 
fallen ill at the front. The Blue Cross hospitals 
are from 30 to 80 miles from the front, so that the 
two institutions will not compete in any way, 
their objects being entirely different. 

I have noticed in the American Humane 
Journals that there is quite a feeling among the 
people of the United States against spending 
money and time on trying to heal wounded 
horses, as they think it would be better to have 
them shot at once, but they do not seem to 
realize that horses are costly and now very - 
difficult to replace on account of the enormous 
consumption of them which has taken place 
during the last year and a half and also because 
so many shiploads of horses have been sunk by 
submarines. When you consider that 120,000 
horses have been treated by the British Army 
Veterinary Corps in France, and that 70 per 
cent of these have been cured and sent back to 
the front, you may begin to realize what an 
enormous amount of money would have been 
wasted if all these animals had been shot; yet 
the number of horses in the British Army is a 
negligible quantity compared with those of the 
French, German, Austrian, Russian and Italian 
Armies. These Armies cannot afford to throw 
away horses in the manner American citizens sug- 
gest, as they cost $300 each, and the reason why 
the Italian Blue Cross has been so extensively 
helped by the Italian public in giving both 
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money and services is almost entirely because 
by doing so they are helping their country, since 
there is very little feeling in this country for the 
sufferings of animals. Moreover, according to 
the rules of the Italian Army, no horse, mule or 
donkey may be destroyed even by an officer of 
the Army without the consent of the Committee 
of Administration of. the regiment in which it 
belongs, and in no European Army have civilians 
ever been allowed to go to the front in order to 
destroy wounded horses. 

As soon as the helmets, wristers and scarfs 
arrive, I will distribute them to soldiers fighting 
on mountains 6,000 feet above the sea level. 
No garments of any kind are allowed which are 
not made of grey or white wool, as any other 
color would be too conspicuous both in the snow 
and on the sea level. Bandages should be torn 
or cut with scissors, not by machine, as by the 
latter process the edges fray while being applied 
to the patients. The most useful size for 
horses is four yards long and four inches wide. 

As regards wither-pads, I submitted several 
patterns to the Ministry of War, but was ad- 
vised by the Ministry and by the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army not to supply any, be- 
cause the soldiers would either use them as 
chest protectors, putting them under their 
tunics, or else would split them up one side and 
put them on their heads, using them as warm 
caps. Very few horses have so far been used 
by the Cavalry, but large numbers are used by 
the artillery and transport service. I am glad 
that you stopped having them made until you 
heard from me. You had better send your 
wither-pads to France, where it is not so cold, 
as the fighting is going on chiefly in the plains.* 
I shall give those that you are sending me to 


officers at the front, who will make good use of 


them. They were very grateful for the 40 
odd wither-pads which I gave them six months 
ago. 

As regards numnahs, the felt gets so hard 
with the perspiration of the animal and the rain 
that it ends by hurting the animal more than if 
it were a piece of rough wood. Hence, we do not 
advise their use. The Italian cavalry saddles 
have a high peak in front, so that they are quite 


*In a letter from another worker we were told that the 
French would not use the wither pads.—A. H. S. 


clear of the animal’s withers; but this does not 
apply to the officers’ saddles nor to those of the 
artillery. 

It is most unfortunate that in view of the 
above objections we can do nothing to prevent 
horses getting wither galls or to relieve them 
when they have got them. 

I am very grateful to you for having collected 
some money for us. You can send it to me 
safely here by cheque drawn in dollars on any 
American bank enclosed in a registered letter. 

The Purple Cross has only one hospital now 
in France, having closed the others for want of 
funds. The English Blue Cross has four hos- 
pitals. I am shortly opening one close to the 
Italian front at the expense of Lord Astor, who 
will pay the cost of its maintenance throughout 
the war, and has sent me $15,000 on account. 
The Ministry of War has just agreed to the 
Red Star undertaking first aid to wounded 
horses where they fall and to removing them in 
ambulances to its hospital. 

Sincerely Yours, 
LEONARD HAWKSLEY. 


We have sent, as before stated in this Mag- 
azine, two cases to Mr. Hawksley, since De- 
cember, one on January 5 and one on January 
25. Evidently he had not received the first 
when this letter was written. 


Pets on the Firing Line. 


There have been published from time to 
time anecdotes of rescue work among the cats 
and dogs of Flanders, accompanied in some 
cases by portraits of waifs retrieved from a 
life of vagabondage and mendicancy. 

Mr. Atkins is noted for his kindness to animals, 
and that his affections are not influenced by 
either beauty or blameless descent is patent to 
anyone who has ever visited the soldier exhibits 
at a station dog show in India. The situation 
of these hapless victims of the war has stirred 
the compassion of all animal lovers, and to them 
it will be welcome hearing that the relief of cats 
at any rate has been sensibly organized by those 
practical creatures themselves. The following 
instances are all vouched for by trustworthy 
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witnesses, and have been collected direct from 
those witnesses; none is even second-hand. 

Cats are in the majority among the strays; 
their vitality is a proverb and it is well known 
that their numbers do not decrease. Their 
outlook on life is severely practical—in fact, 
detractors call it by a harsher name. The 
collapse of the building containing the hearth to 
which she was attached, the disappearance of 
the dispensers of victuals and drink, and the 
prevalence of atmospheric disturbances of an 
alarming nature soon convinced such a reason- 
able animal of the precariousness of life above 
ground. Not far from the ruins of her home 
she might come upon a race of human beings 
living like rabbits in deep complicated burrows 
and she would at once grasp the advantages of 
the system. No one ever saw her arrive; with 
her sisters, her cousins and their combined 
offspring she insinuated herself into her new 
abode and was soon very much at home. Meals 
were fairly regular, comfort and shelter assured 
and there were always bits of sacking to lie 
upon. On cold nights a cozy corner might be 
found close up against the shoulders of a sleeping 
soldier though this sometimes led to upheavals, 
as on one occasion when an officer started into 
life and vigor under the impression that the loud 
purring beside his ear was the buzzing of a 
hostile aeroplane. 

The waking hours simply teemed with interest. 
Often sappers on night work repairing trenches 
found themselves accompanied by an inquisitive 
little cat, and a four-legged delegate was generally 
present to superintend the arrival of stores 
or ammunition. An officer relates that one 
night when well within the firing line he saw. by 
the light of a German flare, a black and white 
kitten sitting close beside looking on with the 
pleased expression of a spectator at a firework 
display. Yet there is nothing foolhardy or 
reckless about these prowlers; they combine 
discretion with valor, as was proved by one 
middle-aged tabby that was seen prudently mak- 
ing her way to the rear during a bombardment. 
When observed she was walking delicately along 
a narrow plank across a trench, exhibiting no 
signs of unseemly haste but merely possessed of a 
judicious purpose. She will probably live to 
write her memoirs.—(From the London Mail.) 


STEAMSHIP RANGER. 


Dog and cat mascots from the League. 


Anna Sewell and Black Beauty. 
By Mrs. FLORENCE SUCKLING. 
(Continued from last month.) 


Mrs. Sewell was a most remarkably gifted 
woman, far in advance of her times in many 
respects, particularly in her ideas of justice and 
humanity to the “lower brethren,’ as shown 
by the teaching in her Juvenile books. In 
their earlier years she was her children’s sole 
instructress, and for them wrote her once well- 
known Walks with Mama. Of that time she 
says—‘‘ Entomology was delightful to us, but 
we never compassed death to make a collection. 
I believe the habits of Insects were observed 
much more accurately than if the ambition of 
possessing them had been gratified.” 

Soon after Anna’s birth her parents moved to 
London, thence to Sussex, and finally settled in 
Somersetshire, at a house called Blue Lodge, 
near Bath, where their dog, Lion, and Daisy 
and Fanny, the cows, formed part of the family 
life, to say nothing of the horses, who were 
Anna’s especial pets. This was because, owing 
to an accident in her childhood, resulting in the 
spraining of both her ankles, she was never able 
to take much walking exercise. So it came to 
pass that riding and driving were a necessity, 
and thus arose between her and her own horse, 
and horses in general, a mutual confidence 
and friendship, and she learned all their secrets. 

Writing shortly after the appearance of 
“Thy Poor Brother,” in 1863, Mrs. Sewell says— 

“The last week we have opened a Miniature 
Working Men’s Hall in our village of Wield, 
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14 feet square. I am nigh busy preparing 
lectures and addresses. Nanny and I drive 
there three evenings in the week at eight 
o'clock. Don’t you think we shall get very 
brave and hardy before the winter is over? We 
have had such a very encouraging beginning.” 
Many of these ‘addresses’? were what we 
should now call Nature Study. “I believe,” 
she writes, ‘that natural history lectures, 
delivered by those who can explain without 
preaching, would be invaluable in the present 
state of our population, when young people are 
so ready to question if there be any good God 
who loves His creatures. The usual 
natural history lectures do not exactly serve the 
purpose I mean. They treat the subjects as 
bare science, thus edifying the mind without 
touching the heart.’ A friend, who 
visited them in Somersetshire, wrote that 
“When the carriage that was to take me to the 
station came to the door, Anna was standing 
in the hall, enveloped in a large mackintosh. 
The future writer of Black Beauty was to be my 
driver. I found that the understanding be- 
tween her and her horse was perfect; she seemed 
simply to hold the reins in her hands, trusting 
to her voice to give all needed directions. She 
evidently believed in a horse having a moral 
nature, if we may judge by her mode of re- 
monstrance. ‘Now thee shouldn’t walk up 
this hill—don’t thee see how it rains? Now thee 
must go a little faster—thee would be SOU e for 
us to be late at the station.’ 

“T think it was during that drive that I told 
Anna something Horace Bushnell had written 
about animals. Soon after the publication of 
Black Beauty I had a little note from her, written 
from her sofa, in which she says, ‘The thoughts 
you gave me from Horace Bushnell years ago 
have followed me entirely through the writing 
of my book, and have, more than anything else, 
helped me to feel it was worth a great effort to 
try, at least, to bring the thoughts of men more 
in harmony with the purposes of God on this 


subject.’ ” 
(To be concluded.) 


If you like this magazine, why not send fifty 
cents and subscribe for it now? 


MY WORK. 


Let me do my work from day to day, 
In field or forest, at the desk or loom; 
In roaring market place or tranquil room, 
Let me but find it in my heart to say, 
When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 
“This is my work—my blessing—not my doom, 
Of all who live, I am the one by whom 
This work can best be done in the right way.” 
Then shall I see it not too great—too small 
To suit my spirit and to prove my powers— 
Then shall I cheerful greet the labouring hours; 
And cheerful turn, when the long shadows fall. 
—Curtis Wild. 


»|| BUNGALOW NOTES| 


Pine Rivage, February 3. The almost un- 
precedented mild weather has ended in a good, 
old-fashioned snow storm. It began yesterday 
but very quietly, and has increased this forenoon. 
During the mild weather we had not many bird 
visitors. Today they are out in full force. 

Do the English sparrows fast during the mild 
days? We do not see them in any large num- 
bers on the bird table excepting during the snow 
storms or very cold weather. It looks as if 
they must get insects and seeds of weeds just 
as other birds do in spite of ornithologists who 
say they are of no use. Today, as usual, in a 
snow storm, the trees are alive with birds; the 
bird table and the shelves outside our windows 
are frequently covered with English sparrows, 
and the winter chippie, and the junco. Two 
woodpeckers and a nuthatch are coming and 
going to the trees where the suet is fastened. 
The bluejays and the crows make occasional 
dashes down on the bird table, scaring the other 
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birds away, though they return while yet these 
larger birds are on the table. They do not fly 
any great distance from the table and disappear, 
as they do when Pete, the sparrow hawk, comes. 

I have not seen Pete since Jim Crow drove 
him away, as I related in my last Bungalow 
Notes, but I look for him whenever I see a 
sudden flight of our small visitors. 

So far, today, I have seen no chickadees. I 
wonder where they are. A handsome pair of 
robins have been in the cedars near the bird 
table all the morning. I hope they are getting 
something they like—perhaps the cedar berries, 
or barberries, or buckthorn or privet. These 
or some other robins have been with us all 
winter. One day we counted ten fat robins in 
the trees near the bungalow. 

In the lower field, in our little cemetery for 
animals, there are many cedars and other ever- 
green trees and shrubs, and also a fine, large, 
bird feeding place and shelter which Edward 
keeps supplied with seeds and cracked corn in 
the cold and wintry days. This shelter is much 
frequented by juncos and other birds of the 
woods. 

We have to buy our bird food this winter. The 
generous donations of biscuits and leftover pieces 
of bread that have been given us by one hotel 
and two cafés for several years have been with- 
drawn. Some enterprising firm that is raising 
chickens and pigs has canvassed Boston very 
thoroughly and engaged all the leftover bread, 
so we are deprived of this great assistance that 
we were getting. The birds do not miss it, as 
we are buying chicken food and grains to keep 
the bird table and the feeding places in the grove 
and cemetery supplied now that we have no 
bread to give. 

Feb. 27. Since writing the above we have 
had all sorts of disagreeable weather. One day 
I would be driven to the station in the open 
sleigh, the thermometer registering close to zero 
and the next day we have travelled over the 
road in a pouring rain. It seemed a little queer 
to be sleigh riding in a rain storm. When I got 
into the sleigh one rainy day I did not notice 
the front seat, but after driving half a mile a 
fluffy, white, rain-soaked head was stretched up 


in front of me, and bright eyes were peering 
around the side of the seat at me. 

“Why, Edward!” I exclaimed. ‘What did 
you bring Fluffy out today for in this pouring 
Taine, | 

‘“T couldn’t help it—they would come. Fido’s 
here under the rubber blanket, but Fluffy won’t 
stay covered. They get up on the seat before I 
put the horse in and wait, and I hate to dis- 
appoint them.’’ Then I heard him in a lower 
tone mutter, looking reproachfully down at the 
two dogs,—‘‘At any rate I know where they 
are!” 

I understood this, for in spite of the fact that 
the dogs have acres of land to roam over, they 
want to try the outside world, and digging their 
way under the high wire fencing they disappear, 
sometimes singly, sometimes in couple, and go 
visiting. Fluffy, who is by far the worst of- 
fender, sometimes stays away over night and has 
the carriage sent for him the next day. So when 
these dogs are seen on the front seat of the 
carriage or the sleigh, in zero weather, in snow 
storms, in pouring rain, I hope humane ob- 
servers will not think they are carried about 
for our pleasure but will think that dogs are 
just the same as human beings, and are con- 
stantly seeking diversion. 

What is more pitiful than a chained dog! 
It has been said that the animals kept in 
zoological gardens, though they may be well fed 
and sheltered, suffer most of all from confine- 
ment and monotony. We are too apt to ignore 
the mental suffering of the domestic animals 
and think we have done all our duty when we 
minister to their bodily needs. 

So Fido and Fluffy take their drives and are 
happy. But Basil likes best to: lie down and 
watch by the barn or the bungalow, and as 
for poor little Davie Lindsay with his shattered 
nerves, I think he would be frightened into a 
fit if he were taken for a drive. All he asks is 
a quiet walk within the grounds with his master 
or missie.—A. H. 8. 


The crying sin of omission of most clergy- 
men today, is their silence regarding the in- 
humanity of men to animals.—Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox. 
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Mrs. F. R. Spalding, who has done such great 
work for the soldiers, has a Pekinese spaniel, 
“Ting-Fa,”’ who has taken many prizes in New 
York and has recently sent, through his mistress, 
a generous donation of money to help the League 


take care of less fortunate dogs. Ting-Fa had 
two friends visiting him when this photograph 
was taken. 


RanvoupuH, Mass., October 12, 1915. 


It gives us much pleasure to render you a 
highly satisfactory report of the fox terrier 
we consider ourselves as being exceptionally 
fortunate in receiving from your institution, 
just about two months since. We wish that we 
had the ability to employ language that would 
fully and fitly express all the good qualities our 
little pet possesses. Please try and imagine them 
as personified in a good, faithful, affectionate 
and highly intelligent dog, which is saying much, 
don’t you think? Speaking for himself, we 
know that we can confidently say that he is as 
well, happy and absolutely contented as any 
doggie can caninely be! 

With warmest thanks and all good wishes for 
the continued prosperity of your most admirable 
institution, believe me, 


Sincerely, 


STORIES FOR OLD 


AND YOUNG 


OUT IN THE COLD. 


My master took me for a run 

One winter day. I thought it fun 

To scamper in the snow and race, 

Now here and there, at breakneck pace; 
The wind was cold, the sun was bright, 
And as I sped in wild delight 

I felt no greater pleasure lay 

In all the world than mine that day. 


But scarcely had we gone a mile 

My master called me, with a smile. 

*‘T have a friend to see,” said he; 

‘Just sit you down and wait for me; 

IT shan’t be long. You'll not be cold. 

No, no; don’t whine. Do as you're told.” 
And ’ere I knew that he was gone 

He left me sitting all alone. 


* * * * * 


I’ve waited here an hour or more, 
And still no sound of opening door. 
The bitter wind has chilled my blood; 
Forgotten now my joyous mood. 
Until today I never knew 
How winter cold could pierce me through; 
And meanwhile as I sit and freeze 
My thoughtless master takes his ease. 
—The Animal World. 


The Cat and the Squirrel. 

Pinkie, the cat, was sitting inside the window 
on the window seat. Tootsie, the tame squirrel, 
was out in the shed just across the driveway 
back of the cottage taking an afternoon nap in 
the new nest which he had been so busy building 
during the last week or two. It was late in the 
afternoon; Tootsie’s supper was ready for him 
in the kitchen and his mistress was a little 
anxious because he did not come home. She 
opened the window and _ called,—‘‘ Tootsie, 
Tootsie!” 

As soon as Pinkie heard the call she jumped 
out of the window, ran to the bank in front of 
the shed door and sat with ears erect and a 
watchful attitude. Out came Tootsie as he 
heard his mistress call him and Pinkie ran to 
meet him. The two friends grappled, rolled 
over and over together, then scampered to- 
gether to the cottage and leaped into the window. 
Pinkie settled down by the stove and looked on 
contentedly while Tootsie ate his supper of 
peanuts and bread, drank his milk and then ran 
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upstairs to his cozy little bed in the box which 
he occupies every night. 

This new nest Tootsie is building for himself 
out in the shed we fear means that he is thinking 
of taking to himself a wife from the colony of 
squirrels that live in the trees on the place, and 
that in the spring he will forsake his home in the 
cottage where he has been such a happy, busy, 
amusing little pet all winter. 

The frolics Tootsie has with the cat are 
much the same as between a cat and a kitten. 
When Tootsie is tired of frolicking he runs to his 
mistress, climbs up on her shoulder, nestles 
his head under her chin and goes to sleep. 
When his mistress has to disturb him he chatters 
and scolds until she places him in his little bed 
and covers him up, then, like a good baby, he 
goes to sleep again.—A. H.S8. 


Sir Henry Wyatt’s Cat. 


I suppose every schoolgirl and schoolboy has 
heard of Sir Thomas Wyatt, the famous wit and 
poet, who lived in the reign of the first Queen 
Mary. He, it will be remembered, rose in re- 
bellion against the Queen, to prevent her from 
marrying King Philip of Spain, but the rising 
was successfully quelled. 

What I am going to relate to you, however, 
concerns Sir Thomas’s father, Sir Henry Wyatt, 
who fought for Henry of Richmond in the Wars 
of the Roses. He was taken prisoner and thrown 
into the Tower. Here he was very badly treated. 
No fire was allowed him, even in the coldest 
weather, and hardly enough clothes. His food 
was of the poorest quality and barely enough to 
sustain life, and fresh air and exercise were 
almost denied him. 

One day, while the unhappy prisoner was 
sitting in his dismal cell, thinking of his mis- 


fortunes, he heard a slight noise, and, looking ~ 


round for the cause, saw a cat. He supposed 
she must have got down the chimney, as the 
door was shut, and fondled and petted her, very 
glad to have even such a humble little com- 
panion. 

~ Time went on, and the cat visited Sir Henry 
every day; when one day, to his great surprise, 
she appeared with a pigeon in her mouth, and 
henceforth, by some curious instinct, whenever 


she could catch anything, she brought it with 
her to feed her friend. 

At first Sir Henry did not know what to do 
with the birds, as he had no fire to cook them, 
and could not eat them raw. However, at last 
he complained to his jailer of his bad and insuffi- 
cient food, but the jailer answered that he dared 
not alter it. Heasked for a fire, but was refused. 
Sir Henry then asked the man, if he could pro- 
vide something better, would he get it cooked for 
him? The jailer said he would, and go, in 
future, whenever the cat brought him anything, 
Sir Henry was sure of a good meal. 

The cat continued to visit him all the time he 
was confined in the Tower, and they remained 
devoted friends. But history does not tell us 
what became of the clever little puss when, on 
the close of the Wars of the Roses, Sir Henry 
was released. 

He was covered with honours for his loyalty, 
and bought a beautiful house and estate in Kent, 
called Allington Castle, where he lived. 

There is a portrait of Sir Henry and the cat 
in the possession of the present Earl of Romney. 

It depicts him seated in his prison cell by the 
window, with the cat at his side. The portrait 
was lent to the National Portrait Exhibition in 
1866, and is supposed to be the only one of Sir 
Henry in existence. For a time after it was 
painted it became fashionable to be painted with 
a cat, and many noblemen had their pictures 
taken with one by their side, though they prob- 
ably had not so much reason for being portrayed 
as the clever cat of the Tower.—A. CoNnoLan. 


Bird Spies. 


Birds have become useful in Europe as sen- 
tries to warn men of the approach of the enemy 
before the hostile force is perceptible to the 
human eye. The French have found that par- 
rots are acutely sensitive to the presence of 
aircraft, and therefore they have stationed a 
number of these birds on the top of the Eiffel 
Tower in Paris in order to warn the sentries of 
the approach of German Taubes. Before the 
craft is visible to the human eye, the birds bristle 
with excitement and then begin to screech. 
Their acuteness is due not to their eyesight, as 
one might suppose, but to an unusual acuteness 
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of hearing which enables them thus to give a 
valuable warning. 

The service is not restricted to caged birds, 
however, or even to those of the land. At sea 
the gulls are of almost as great service, as they 
are quick to betray the presence of any subma- 
rine which rises to the surface. As soon as the 
periscope appears above the water, the gulls rise 
from the water in flocks, circling around it and 
calling shrilly, thus indicating its whereabouts to 
the lookout of any ship which happens to be in 
the vicinity.—The American Boy. 


An article in the Hartford Times tells about 
the fate of some beautiful birds that had taken 
up their residence in the ‘‘old Norton orchard” 
in Bristol, Conn. It was found that they were 
erosbeaks. The bird lovers of the city were 
greatly interested in them. About six o’clock on 
the morning of February 9 a member of the Bird 
Club went to this place to study more thorough- 
ly the birds. Just as he was arriving he met a 
band of boys who were leaving the scene with the 
body of the beautiful male bird in their posses- 
sion. They had killed him in order to get the 
bright feathers that attracted their attention. 
Years ago, the article says, these beautiful birds 
were quite common in the state, but the activi- 
ties of the boys with air-rifles, sling shots and 
other weapons of destruction have resulted in 
their extermination. 


—.—_.—_,—_. 


Our Biggest Animal Brother. 


That huge creature the whale. The largest 
and perhaps the most interesting of the whale 
family is the Greenland whale, a giant which 
may measure some sixty or seventy feet in 
length, five times as long as an ordinary sitting- 
room. He is not a fish, as some people suppose, 
but a warm-blooded, air-breathing animal. 

When the whale is swimming he uses his tail, 
which acts like a single broad, flat oar. But 
instead of fanning the water sideways as a fish 
does, he moves his tail up and down and thus 
drives his body forward. The paddles are used 
to balance the body, but not for swimming. 
How fast can a whale travel? An Englishman 
estimated that eight miles an hour was the 
whale’s ordinary speed, but the French natural- 


ist, Lacépedé, supposed that the whale can pass 
through the water at the rate of 660 metres a 
minute, quicker than the trade winds. Accord- 
ing to further calculations made by him, and 
allowing for twelve hours rest a day, it would 
take a whale 47 days to go round the world, 
following the equator. The fact is that his pace 
varies much. When frightened he is swift, but 
when feeding peacefully with his friends he is 
in no such hurry. 

The Greenland whale has now become rather 
a scarce animal owing to the cruel greed of man, 
which has caused. him to be hunted and de- 
stroyed. Since neither whalebone nor that 
kind of oil which is taken from whales are neces- 
saries of life, it is to be hoped that the barbarous 
slaughter of these grand sea monsters will cease 
before they become extinct. 

Since the introduction of gas, electric light, 
and mineral oils, such as petroleum, etc., there is 
no longer any excuse for torturing these harmless 
animals and putting them to a death of agony, 
to say nothing of the risk to human life.—Mrs. 
FLORENCE SUCKLING. From the Romsey Ad- 
vertiser. 


“CousIN JANE”? Has A PRESENT OF A LOOKING-GLASS. 


The Menagerie. 
Translated from the French of Alex Munthe. 


Brutus, Lion from Nubia. Tigers, Bears, 
Wolves. Poutar Bear. Monkeys, Hyenas, and 
other remarkable Animals. 

For afew days only! ! ! 

The street boys hold out for a while, cold 
though the evening be, for the Lion King him- 
self has already twice appeared on the platform 
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in riding-boots, and his breast sparkling with 
decorations, and, besides that, one can distinctly 
hear the howling of the animals within the tent. 

Yes, it would be a pity to miss an entertain- 
ment like this; come, let us go in! 

It is the Lion King’s wife herself who is 
sitting there selling the tickets, and we gaze 
at her with a deference due to her rank. She 
wears gold bracelets round her thick wrists, and 
a double gold chain glitters beneath her fur cape. 
But the monkeys who sit there on each side of 
her chained to their perches with leather straps 
girt tightly round their stomachs—they wear 
no fur capes. Their faces are blue with cold, 
and when they jump up and down to try to 
keep themselves warm the street boys laugh and 
the market people stop to have a look at them— 
poor unconscious clowns of the menagerie who 
are there for the purpose of luring in spectators 
to witness the tortures of their other companions 
in distress. 

The tent is full of people, and the many gas- 
lights inflame the infected air. The show has 
already begun, and the spectators follow from 
cage to cage a negro, who, pointing his stick 
at the prisoner behind the bars, in monotonous 
voice announces his age, his country, and his 
crime of having led the life which Nature has 
taught him to live. 

I have been here several times, and I know the 
negro’s description by heart. I will show you 
the animals. 

Here, in this cage, moping on his perch, his 
head hidden beneath his ragged feather-cloak, 
you see the proudest representative of the bird 
world—The Royal Eagle, three years old, 
taken young. You have read about him, the 
strong-winged bird, who in solemn majesty 
circles above the desolate mountain-tops. Alone 
he lives up there amongst the clouds—alone 
like the human soul. He builds his nest upon an 
inaccessible rock, and the precipice shields his 
young from rapacious hands. Taken young; 
that means that the nest was plundered, the 
mother was shot as she flew shrieking to protect 
her child, and by the butt-end of the gun was 
broken the wing-bone of the half-grown eagle as 
he struggled for his freedom. Here he has sat 
ever since; he sleeps during the day, but he is 
awake the live-long night, and when all is silent 


in the tent a strange, uncanny moan may be heard 
from his cage. Three years old! He is not the 
most to be pitied here, for he is not likely to last 
long—the Royal Eagle dies when caged. 

Here you see a Bear. His cage is so small 
that he cannot walk up and down; he sits there 
almost upright on his hind-quarters, rocking his 
meek and heavy head from side to side. If you 
offer him a piece of bread, he flattens his nose 
against the bars and gently and carefully takes 
the gift out of your hand. His nose is torn by 
the iron ring he once was made to wear, and his 
eyes are bloodshot and streaming from the 
strong gaslight; but their expression is not bad, 
it is kind and intelligent like that of an old dog. 
Now and then he grips the bars with his mighty 
paws, helplessly shaking the cage until the 
guinea-pigs who live below him rush up and 
down in abject terror. Ay, shake your cage, 
old Bruin! the bars are steel, stronger than your 
paws; you will never come out—you are to die 
in your prison. You are a dangerous beast of 
prey—you live on bilberries and fruit, and now 
and then you help yourself to a sheep to keep 
yourself from dying of starvation. 

Here you see a Hyena. The negro stirs up 
the hyena with a cut of his whip, and timorously 
the animal crouches in the farthermost corner of 
the cage, whilst the negro tells the spectators 
that the hyena is known for its corwardice. 

Here you see a Polar Bear. Its name is 
advertised in huge letters on the placard out- 
side; and he deserves the distinction well indeed, 
for his torture perhaps surpasses that of all the 
other animals. The Polar bear is another 
dangerous beast of prey; he does a little fishing 
for himself up in the North where man is busy 
exterminating the whales. The horrible suffer- 
ings of the animal need no comment—let us go 
on. 

A little South African Monkey and a rabbit 
live next to the cage inhabited by the panting 
Polar bear. (Perhaps you are not aware of the 
common practice in menageries of keeping a 
rabbit in the monkey’s cage for the sake of 
warmth.) The little monkey is sick to death 
of the eternal clambering up and down the bars 
of the cage, and the swing which dangles over 
her head does not amuse her any more. Sadly 
she sits there upon her straw-covered prison 
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floor, in one hand she holds a half-withered 
carrot, which she turns over once again to see 
if it looks equally unappetizing on every side, 
while with the other she sorrowfully scratches 
the rabbit’s back. Now and then she gets 
interested, drops the carrot, and attentively 
with both hands explores some _ suspicious- 
looking spot on her companion’s mangy back 
and pulls out a few hairs, which she carefully 
examines. But soon she wearies of the rabbit 
also, and does not know in the least what to do 
with herself. She looks round in the straw, but 
there is nothing to be seen but the carrot; she 
looks round the bare, slippery walls of her cage, 
but neither there is there anything of the 
slightest interest to be found. And at last she 
has nothing else to do but, for the hundredth 
time that hour, to jump into the swing, only to 
leap on to the floor the next minute and seat 
herself again, leaning against the rabbit. The 
spectators call this jumping for joy, but the 
poor little monkey knows how jolly it is. The 
rabbit is resigned. The captivity of generations 
has stupefied him—the longing for liberty has 
died ages ago from out his degenerated hare- 
brain. He hopes for nothing, but he desires 
nothing. He has no special talents; he is in no 
way qualified to entertain his restless friend; 
and besides that, he fails to grasp the situation. 
But he rewards the monkey to the best of his 
abilities for the little offices of friendship which 
she performs for him; and when the gas has 
been turned out, and the cold night air enters 
_the tent, then the Northerner lends his warm fur 
coat to the trembling little Southerner, and 
nestling close to one another they await the new 
day. 


Trap Holds Dog Captive. 

WINSTED, Conn. February 8.—Held captive 
in the woods in a trap for more than 100 hours, 
Nellie, a rabbit dog owned by Herbert Simons of 
Pleasant Valley was at last located and released 
by Mr. Simons. The dog while in the woods 
on Center Hill, five miles from the Simons home 
was caught bya forward foot in a trap supposedly 
set for foxes. The dog’s barks were heard by 
Mrs. King and Mrs. Slade, living on Center Hill, 
and they notified Mr. Simons. The animal was 
still alive but much exhausted. 


BEATRICE AND SPORT. 


2 LEAGUE NEWS 2 
AND NOTES 


During the month of February the League 


has received 260 dogs. Of these, 66 were 
placed in homes, and 11 restored to owners. 
As we have said before we very rarely place a 
dog in the city. When we cannot find a good 
home for a dog in the country we prefer to have 
him put to death. We received 1,894 cats, 
and placed 43 in homes. It is not easy to get 
good and reliable homes for cats. We took and 
destroyed 47 horses. The price of grain and hay 
being so high and donations for this part of 
our work being so limited we cannot afford 
to take these horses we buy out to our Home of 
Rest and keep them for a time to enjoy the 
change in their lives as we would so gladly do 
were our resources for this work more plentiful. 
We cared for 16 horses at Pine Ridge Home of 
Rest for Horses. We received during the month 
1 new Life Member, 2 Associate and 4 Junior 
members. 


We are beginning to get members for our 
Lynn Branch. The membership list is small 
but it is growing, there now being 13 members. 
One of the splendid things our agents at Lynn 
did during the last month was the rescue of a 
cat from the roof of a house. The cat had been 
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on the roof four days and was nearly starved 
but there seemed to be no way of getting it down. 
She had jumped from a tall tree to the roof but 
would not jump back again. Mrs. Johnson and 
Miss Jordan, the agents at Lynn, spent an hour 
or two with a ladder, a pole, a small basket 
fastened to the end of the pole, and a can of 
salmon plentifully distributed in the basket, 
trying to get this cat and finally succeeded. 
They were both almost exhausted when the 
feat was finally accomplished. 

Our Roxbury Branch is always doing a large 
and successful work. Mrs. Moog, who has had 
charge of this branch since it was first started, 
continues to be interested and faithful in her 
care of the suffering animals that are brought to 
her. The fact that she has brought up a family 
of young children while doing this work and 
that none of them has ever taken any disease 
from the many diseased cats that have been 
brought there is a good proof that this story 
of cats being great carriers of disease largely 
exists in the imagination of the enemies to the 
eat. At our other branches the work goes on 
steadily and well. 

The Annual Report is on the press and by the 
first of April it will probably go out to all the 
members of the League. 

We now hope to have our Public Meeting the 
last week in March, but as this depends some- 
what upon the speaker we are trying to get for 
the occasion we cannot say that this date is 
definitely settled. Notices will be sent out as 
usual. 

Among the horses that were taken by the 
League in February were,— 

A bay horse, about twenty-five years old, 
very thin, badly bruised on both hips caused by 
his falling down and being unable to get up on 
his feet again without help. His back was also 
weak. He was owned by a pedlar in Malden, 
who had had the horse twelve years. He took 
him to a sales stable to be sold. The son of the 
pedlar came with him crying and hoped that the 
person who bought him would give him a good 
home. We paid five dollars for this horse. # 


Another bay horse,’ about twenty-eight years 
old, was very thin, teeth nearly gone, his feet 
in bad condition. He had been used in the cab 
business at the South Station for seventeen 
years, was traded from one cab driver to another, 
but was finally sold to a coal pedlar. Com- 
plaint was brought to the League about the 
horse, and we purchased him for seven dollars 
from the pedlar. 


My Dear Mrs. Smita: 

May we tell you how much we enjoy “Our 
FourFootep Frimenps’? We look first for 
the “Bungalow Notes.” After devouring these 
delightful pages we commence at the front page 
and read every page, thoroughly enjoying every 
word. 

We have a beautiful photograph of the fa- 
mous collie, ‘Queen of Hearts.’”’ We discovered 
her in Atlantic City, New Jersey. A young man 
is just starting a kennel and has seven most 
lovable young collies. It would make a very 
attractive picture on your front page, if you 
care to have it, and if you would like me to send 
it to you I will do so. Your paper brings new 
ideas and thoughts to some of your friends, 
really teaching how and what to do in the animal 
world. How we wish the season for shooting 
could be abolished! Your words are so true and 
forceful on that subject. We have dropped from 
our list of young men friends some who are fond 
of shooting.—G. F. H. 


Newton, Mass. 
In reply to inquiry about a kitten taken from 
the League, we are glad to say that he is per- 
fectly well and growing rapidly He is an 
unusually nice cat and we are very fond of him. 
He is bright and does a number of clever tricks, 
sits up, jumps over a stick or through our arms, 
shakes a paw, rolls over, and gets up on a box to 
beg. We have named him Duffy after the 
baseball hero of the world’s series. 
With best wishes for the wonderful work that 
you are doing, 
Sinncerely yours, 
MeHaAB 
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Mitton, Mass. 
DEAR Mrs. SMITH: 

There is a curious affair going on among my 
eats which so far as my experience goes is suf- 
ficiently unusual to be interesting. 

You will remember that Tiddler died last 
October. Tiddler’s mate, Tiddledewinks, an 
Angora of more or less purity, who is a neigh- 
bor, came over and called and came on the piazza 
and jumped on the window sill. I spoke to him 
and tried to explain that Tiddler was no longer 
here. He looked at me and mewed and went 
away, but he continued to come daily and it 
was so pathetic I could hardly bear it. Then 
he met the kitten, his kitten. They became fast 
friends immediately and he seemed to know him 
for his son. He stopped calling for the Tiddler, 
but he has continued to come daily ever since 
and while his little mistress had chicken-pox, 
slept in Scamp’s kennel, which the owner de- 
clines to use and which is provided with plenty 
of clean soft hay, but the extraordinary part of 
the affair is that he has been accepted by the 
other cats, Silvertop the jealous, and Jim the 
good, neither of them tom cats and neither of 
whom has ever before tolerated an outsider. 
They all lie under the same trees and bushes 
together and Silvertop has shared his meal with 
Tiddledewinks off of the same plate out-of-doors. 
He is amicably tolerated indoors and not inter- 
fered with if he chooses to drink from their milk 
bowl. 

Angora though he is, Silvertop is, I should 
think, twice his size and perhaps nearly three 
times his weight. The kitten, Kittywake, is 
larger than his father though probably not so 
heavy. Hewasayearoldin March. Tiddlede- 
winks comes and calls the kitten, a different sort 
of call from the one he used for the Tiddler, and 
the kitten responds eagerly and asks to go to 
him. At first I feared he would entice him away 
but there seemed no attempt to do so. © He will 
sometimes accompany his father half across the 
field and then stop and return to the house. 
Tiddledewinks returns to his own home about 
supper time now. 

You may remember caring for a pet last sum- 
mer who was a temporary ward of mine, so to 
speak. Dimple expected to have treated his 
friends before leaving, but his guardian was sore 


beset then as now and apt to forget and Dimple, 
of course, needed the wherewithal. The en- 
closed cheque, ten dollars, therefore, is from 
Dimple who, I am quite sure, would gladly 
send it himself. His little mistress was very 
happy to find him safe and sound on her return 
from Norway. It was really one of the kind- 
nesses worth doing. Thank you. Very sin- 
cerely, E. G. M. 


A complaint was brought to the League of a 
horse belonging to a man who had owned him 
twenty-five years and was using him in a job 
wagon. The horse was stolen and carried to 
the police station on Dedham Street. The 
owner proved that it was his horse by calling 
him by his name, ‘‘Jack.” The horse started 
after him, then, up the steps to the police station. 
This horse was about thirty years old, broken- 
winded, coughing, and breathing very badly, 
and his teeth nearly gone. The man gave him 
up to our agent without any pay. 

ROSLINDALE, Mass. 

Your card of inquiry received. I am glad 
to say the cat is very much at home. He is a 
very privileged member of the household and is 
well taken care of. He is very well and has 
erown quite a little. He is a good mouser. If 
any of your agents are in our neighborhood and 
care to call, we should be pleased to have them 
see Bill who we think is a pretty fine cat. 

H. A. W. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF 
OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


Volumes 12 and 13 


We have now on hand a number of bound volumes of Our 
Fourfooted Friends which we will sell at $1.50 each, about the 
actual cost of papers and binding. On mail orders add 12 
cents for postage. 


Those interested in humane education will find these bound 
volumes of great value. 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE, 
51 Carver Street, BOSTON. 


Our Fourfooted Friends 


What the Children Like to Hear 
“ONCE UPON ak TIME’’ 


The free and vivid play of fancy the little folks love is everywhere evident in the “Once 
Upon a Time Series.” Thoroughly wholesome in tone, these child classics are full of the 


activity and life the healthy child demands. 


Lisbeth Longfrock. Lively incidents from the 
life of a little Norwegian peasant girl. 


In the Reign of Coyote. Indian stories from 
the Pacific Coast. Justly called the Indian ‘Uncle 
Remus.” 


Pinocchio. The Adventures of a Marionette. 


The Italian ‘Alice in Wonderland.” 


Pinocchio in Africa. Pinocchio posing as the 
emperor of all Africa, in the jungle of the Dark 
Continent. 


Merrie England. Fascinating tales of Robin 
Hood, Guy of Warwick and other heroes. 


The Quest of the Four-Leaved Clover. Full 


of the sunshine and color of the Arabian desert. 


Heimatlos. Two charming stories by Johanna 
Spyri—the Louisa M. Alcott of Switzerland. 


Moni the Goat Boy. A revelation of the 
wholesome joys and pleasures of Swiss children. 


Each volume fully illustrated, and available at the low price of 40 cents 


GINN AND COMPANY 


29 BEACON STREET 


BOSTON 


MAKE A BISCUIT 


FOR EVERY BREED 


A 


SPRATT’S BIS@U@aee 


Send 2¢ stamp for catalogue “Dog 
Culture” giving a description of the 
best food for your dog. 


Always Ready For 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 
A Food Your Dog Will Thrive On 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Newark, N.J.; San Francisco; St. Louis; 
Cleveland; Montreal. 


Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston 
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Automatic Electric Cage 


For the Humane, Safe, Sanitary and 
Economical Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest humane and scientific authority. Installations 
at Boston, Mass., Newark, N. J., Columbus, O., Toronto and Montreal, 
Canada, and elsewhere. 


For full particulars address 


HUNTINGTON SMITH, 


The Animal Rescue League, 


51 Carver Street, Boston, Mass. 


WHILE ON YOUR VACATION | Cemetery tor Small Animals 


Board your Dogs and Cats where they will have 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of the 


good runs, individual care, and a real home. ee aie 
Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial in 


Mrs. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. individual lots is from $10 up, according to location. 
Dale Street, : Dedham, Mass. A 
Phone Dedham 352-1 Cremation 


The League now has a crematory where small animals can 
be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried at 
PERSIAN KITTENS A SPECIALTY Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $5. 
L EK Xx Nt N G ib O N C A T T K R Y Arrangements for burials or cremations must be made at 
Board for Cats and Small Dogs with Home 


Care and Petting the headquarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver 
St., Boston. Tel. Oxford 244. 


MISS M. E. PLUMER 


377 Massachusetts Avenue - - LEXINGTON 
Tel. 77-3 Lexington, Mass. 


FIFTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated. 


UNDERTAKERS 
FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 2326 AND 2328 WASHINGTON STREET 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
FUNERAL, CEMETERY, CREMATION AND TRANS- 
FER ARRANGEMENTS. 
CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. 
Complete equipment for city and out-of-town service. 
Automobile Hearses. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 


FREE CLINIC Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 


Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, ‘‘Undertaker, Boston.” 


sas Speen Cec es SS | 


ALL ANIMALS 


OUR NEW PIN 


Every member of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League ought 
to have one of our attract- 
ive new pins. They will 
be sent by mail for four 
cents each in stamps on 
application to this office. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: 


STREET Oxford 244 11 A.M. to 6 P.M. Daily 
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The Animal Rescue League 


Organized February 9, 1899. Incorporated March 13, 1899. 


A wholly independent organization, having no connection with any other humane society in Massachusetts. 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON. 


Branch Receiving Stations 


33 Braco STREET . . . . ~~. DORCHESTER 

69 RoxBuRY STREET Oo gt ee eee ee ROXBURY, 

39 NortH BENNET STREET... NortH END 

78 NORTHAMPTON STREET . . .  . SoUTH END 

79 Moore STREET . . ...  . ~~ . CAMBRIDGE 

25 BaTH STREET SORE) Baten Cee REVERE 

51 MarBLe STREET. . . . . ~~. STONEHAM 

58 Astor STREET Lee ee oe, 1: LYNN 
Population of cities and townsserved . . . . . ~~. 41,750,000 
Animals received in 1915 fae epee Ag, i, eee ee es 38,509 
Animals broucht.n iby visitors: sera gee ene een ee 10,164 
Copies of humane literature distributed ReciNoig ce, Sec uteia 85,000 


Visitors received el as BR Pee MMC ee re ee aie ae 25,000 


A DOG AMBULANCE 
TWO MOTOR TRUCKS Fare at work every week day collecting animals. 
AND TWELVE AGENTS 


Number of calls made in 1915  . . .. . «©.» +) i) inner ee 
Number of animals collected). . <9 ..- + ~.!5.*) (sce 28,345 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 15 years in charge of the League Veterinarian 
DR. FRANK J. SULLIVAN. 


Number, of anmmalsitreated 57>. 20 tea 7) 0 ot ee eee OT 
Number of cases of small animals treated in 1915 . . . . . . +. 6,500 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated,1915 . . . . . . 350 
Number iof-horses humanely, killed)-1915:25eee cee) gus ee eee ddl 
Number of horses. given ‘vacations 7,9). 9 .- 3o2 0.) eae 45 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME 
OF REST FOR HORSES. 


238 Pine Street, Dedham. 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging 
to owners who cannot afford to pay for board and 
care, are given vacations of from two to six weeks 
and restored to condition for work, or humanely 
killed. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL 
ANIMALS, 238 Pine Street, Dedham. 
For maintaining all this work, which is constantly increasing, the Animal Rescue League depends wholly on 


membership fees, gifts, and bequests; and because of the constantly increasing public demands, has never been 
able to start an endowment fund. Any sum, large or small, will be gratefully received, and may be sent to 


Mrs. Huntington Smith, President, or Livingston Cushing, Treasurer, 51 Carver Street, Boston. 


